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THE 
BRITISH VALHALLA. 


HE first of our Norman 
that gained fame in Palestine was 
the unfortunate Duke Robert, the 
first-born son of William the Con- 
queror, but the last in the affec- 
tions of his father, who always put 
above him his two younger sons, 
William, afterwards the Red King, 
and Henry the Beauclere. After 
waging war inst these brothers 
and his own father, Duke Robert 
N= was obliged to flee for a tumili- 
} ating protection to the King of 
| France. Robert was living in exile’ 
when his father died. By the Con- 
queror’s will, and in consequence | 
of oaths of fealty long since taken 
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to him, Robert was put in pos- 
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session of the duchy of Normandy; but his you 
brother, William Rufes, by the same will, and by his 


activity and good policy, obtained quiet possession of 
the Kingdom’ of nels Failing Pam gene A his 
attempt to wrench the crown royal from William by 
force of arms, Robert saw his duchy of Normandy 
invaded by that king, and himself obli to make a 
formal renunciation of all his claims and pretensions 
to the English throne. Three years after this, another 

rrel broke out rg e two prt _ 

ufus, a ring again in Normendy with an i 

army, an uyitie off the French king ‘with @ large sum 
of money, reduced Robert almost to extremities. A 
war with the Welsh, and SS ee mae 
of England, headed by tt Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland, made King William recross the 
Channel, and thus afforded a to Robert. But 


that ill-starred prince was unfit for civil government, 
Vou. XIV.—2 X 
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and a prey to an incurable extravagance and thought- 
lessness ; and in the year 1096 he gladly mortgaged the 
duchy of Normandy to his brother the Red King for 
the sum of 10,0007., and taking the cross, joined the 
first Crusade, which had been formed by the enthusiastic 
preaching of Peter the Hermit, and sanctioned by the 
decisions of the Council of Clermont and the bulls of 


Pope Urban II. The 15th of August, the festival of | : 


the Assiimption of the Virgin, was the day fixed for 
the departure of the holy warriors, who were all sworn 
to die or recover the tomb of Christ and the city of 
Jerusalem. Unavoidable circumstances, chiefly of a 
financial description, delayed the departure of the main 
body until the following year; but on the day first ap- 

inted, Peter the Hermit, Walter Habenichts, Count 

riko of Leiningen, and the priest Gottschalk, im- 
patient of delay, set out with an immense multitude, 
which is stated as high as 80,000 or 100,000 men, be- 
sides women and children. This rabble army perished 
ingloriously, scarcely a man in it living to reach Pales- 
tine. ‘Their standards were a goose and a goat. The 
began by ill-treating and plundering the Jews settled 
in their own countries or in other parts of Christen- 
dom, whom they treated as the murderers of the Son of 
God. On their march through Hungary they were 
assailed by a fierce and warlike people, who would not 
submit to be robbed. Two-thirds of them were slain 
by the Hungarians and Bulgarians; the other third of 
the naked ‘fugitives, the hermit Peter being of: the 
number, escaped to the Thracian mountains, and 
reached Constantinople. Thence, crossing the Bos- 
phorus into Asia Minor, they advanced as far as the 
plain of Niceea, where they were cut to pieces and ex- 
terminated by the Turks of Sultan Solyman. 

But by this time the main body of this the first Cru- 
sading army was in motion, and the East was threatened 
by a hundred and sixty thousand or two hundred 
thousand armed men, of whom a good part were very 
superior in quality and equipment to their forerunners. 
This army was headed by the noblest knights of 
Christendom, as Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lor- 
raine; Baldwin, his moder; Hugo, the great brother 
of the French king; Raymond of St. Gilles, Count of 
Toulouse ; Stephen, Count of Chartres and Blois; Bo- 
hemond, son of Robert Guiscard, and Prince of Taren- 
tum, with his cousin Count Tancred, the mirror of 
chivalry; Robert, Count of Flanders; and Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, who, from the first, took a fore- 
most place among the greatest; for though indolent 
as well as imprudent in peace, he was energetic and 
brave in war, and knew that art as well as any man of 
his times. This mighty force, which was not led by 
an unskilful monk, was strong enough to impose re- 
Spect in the countries through which it passed. Jt 
reached the capital of the Greek empire without any 
material diminution of strength, and crossing into 
Asia, it soon reduced the cities of Nicwa, Laodiceea, 
Antiochia, Tripolis, Sidon, Tyre, and other places in 
Syria or upon the coast of Palestine. Leaving garri- 
sons in most of these conquests, they advanced with 
sixty thousand fighting men to the siege of Jerusalem. 
In tliat long siege, which seems to become almost inter- 
minable under the poetical amplifications and adorn- 
ments of Tasso, no knight and chief was more distin- 

uished than “‘ England’s son and brother,” the brave 

uke Robert. The Saracens and Arabs trembled at 
his name, even as their descendants did at that of 
Richard the Lion-hearted. Many were the checks, 
reverses, and IEP Fae eee there wel] might be, 
seeing that all the devils from ‘‘ the black and spacious 
cavern,” took an active part with the infidels, and. the 


Crusading knights were liable to all. manner of sor- 
ceries and enchantments; but at last,on the 15th of 
July, the enchanted grove of Sichem being cut down, 
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the holy city is stormed and taken, and every Crusader 
Le ay is, arms and devoutly adores the grand 
sepulchre, and so discharges his vow :”— 
« E qui I’ arme sospende; e qui divoto 
rit @ ee Sepolcro adora, ‘e sctoglie il voto.” 

The success of the Christians was followed by a 
pt sacrifice, Sixty or seventy thousand Moslems, 
including women and children, were put to the sword ; 
and the Jews, being driven into their great synagogue, 
were there burned—for the Saracens would not receive 
baptism, and the Jews were the descendants of those 
who had crucified the Saviour—and, according to the 
then universal opinion of Christians, it was meri- 
torious and praiseworthy to kill them all. 

Duke Robert, say our old historians, had behaved 
with such cotrage and prudence in this Holy War, 
that when the Christians had taken Jerusalem, and 
thought it necessary to prefer one of the Crusading 
princes to be king of it, the crown was with general 
consent offered to Robert; but he, having just before 


Y| heard of the death of his brother William Rufus, 


refused that dignity, and hastened homeward to assume 
his kingdom of Evigiand. And these monkish chro- 
niclers generally think that Robert crossed Providence 
by this refusal, and that all his subsequent calamities— 
his entire loss of the duchy of Normandy, his long cap- 
tivity in the dungeons of Cardiff Castle, with the searing 
out of his eyes by his cruel brother, Henry the Beau- 
clerc—are all attributable solely to his having preferred 
England to the Holy Land. But in this account no- 
thing seems true except the sad category of Robert's 
woes. The Red King did not die unti] the month of 
August, 1100, more than’a year after the capture of 
Jerusalem; and the news of the event did not reach 
Palestine until the beginning of the year 1101. But, 
eight days after gaining possession of the Holy City, 
the Crusaders proceeded to elect a king, and by the 
unanimous voice Godfrey of Bouillon was proclaimed, 
as the wisest, the first, and most worthy of the cham- 
ions of Christendom ; a man that “ verily seemed 
rn to hold empire, so well did he know the arts 
of government and of arms :”— 
* Veramente é costui nato all’ impero, 
Si del regnar, del commandar sa I” arti.” 


The only two chiefs who could have competed with 
Godfrey were, indeed, Robert of Normandy and Robert 
of Flanders, but neither of them ever entered into 
competition. Godfrey would not wear a crown of 
gold in a city where his Saviour had been crowned 
with thorns; and rejecting the names and ensigns of 
royalty, he contented himself with the modest title of 
“ Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre,” * 
Duke Robert of Normandy left Jerusalem. almost 
immediately after the conquest, and, covered with holy 
laurels, crossed the Mediterranean to Brundusium, 
the nearest port of Italy, intending to travel homeward 
through that beautiful and luxurious country. The 
shaft of Sir Walter Tyrrel had not yet been sped, and 
Robert showed no haste upon his, journey,, The Nor- 
man lance had won the fairest portion of southern 
Italy some years before it invaded England and oyer- 
threw King Harold at Hastings; the Guiscards had 
fully established their dominion in the proviuces which 
now form the kingdom of Naples. and in the beay- 
tiful island of Sicily; and as Duke Robert advanced 
into Apulia, he was everywhere met by Norman barons 
and nobles of Norman, descent, who held the wh 

country, under the Guiscards, upon the feudal tenure. 
At every castle the Duke was bailed and welcomed as 
a countryinan, a friend, a hero, a Crusader, returning 
with victory, whom it was honourable to honour; and 


* Gibbon. 
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so much was their hospitality, and minstrelsy, and 
tourneying, and hunting to the taste of this joyous, 
convivial, and thoughtless prince, that he lingered 
Jong on his way, seeming to forget all things in his 

resent enjoyment and happiness. Of all these noble 

ests, the noblest and most, powerful was William, 
Count of Conversano: he was the son of Geoffrey, who 
was the nephew of Robert Guiscard, the founder of the 
Norman dynasty in Naples : his vast possessions lay 
along the shores of the Adriatic,, from Ctranto to 
Bari, and extended far inland. towards Leucania and 
the other sea. He was the lord of many castles ; but 
his principal castle, of Conversano, which stood on an 
eminence surrounded by olive-groves, at a short dis- 
tance from the Adriatic, had, many attractions for the 

jeasure-loving and susceptible son of the Conqueror. 

here were minstrels and jongleurs; there were 
fine horses and hounds and hawks in almost royal 
abundance ; and the vast. plains of Apulia, with the 
forests and mountains and lakes that encompass 
them, and the river Ofanto, which flows earangh them, 
offered a variety of the finest sport both in hunting 
and hawking. But there was a charm even more 
attractive than all these, in a loyely young maiden, the 
dark-eyed Sibylla, the daughter of his host. Robert 
became enamoured ; and such a suitor, who, besides his 
other merits, was sovereign duke of Normandy, with a 
prospect of possessing the royal crown of England, was 
not likely to be refused. He received the hand of 
Sibylla, who is painted as being as good as she was beau- 
tiful, together with a large sum of money as her dowry. 
Happy in the present, careless of the future, and 
not thinking that a man so young as his brother the 
Red King would die, he lingered several months in 
Apulia; and finally, when he travelled thence with his 
young bride, he showed no eagerness or speed to reach 

ormandy; and at the oatiattoneanit when the Eng- 
lish throne fell vacant by the death of the Red King 
in the New Forest, his friends hardly knew when they 
might expect him, and not being able to undertake 
anything in his absence, his youngest brother, the 
learned and most crafty Henry a was allowed to seize 
the royal treasury at Winchester, and to seat himself 
upon the throne without any = On his 
arrival, however, in Normandy, Robert was received 
with great joy by the people, and obtained peaceful 
possession of the whole of the country, with the excep- 
tion of some castles which his brother Henry had pre- 
viously gotten into his. hands. The duke announced 
his intention of prosecuting his claim on England ; but 
instead of taking the field at once, he postponed his 
great enterprise, in order to have time to show his 
beautiful bride to the Normans, and to entertain those 
chiefs with feasts and tournaments; and so incurable 
was his imprudence, that he spent Sibylla’s fortune in 
feasting and pageantry. The rest of his tragical his- 
tory is well known, and does not belong to our present 
subject. His son by Sibylla of Conversano, the gal- 
lant Fitz-Robert, was almost as unfortunate as his 
father; and after undergoing many vicissitudes, even 
before he reached man's estate, he was mortally 
wounded in the moment of victory, when in his twenty- 
sixth year, and with prospects brightening before him. 
The good Sibylla was ha inthis, that she died in 
1102, shortly after giving birth to her only child Fitz- 
Robert, and before her husband’s misfortunes began. 
More than seven hundred years after his happy resi- 
dence there, we have heard the people of Conversano 
and other parts of Apulia talking with great interest, 
and telling curious traditionary stories of Robert, the 
pfince of England, who had married the daughter of 
their great count. Broken and impoverished by the 
numerous revolutions to which their country has been 
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compensation system of the French republicans, and 
then the French imperialists, and cast into that obscu- 
rity which is the inseparable, attendant upon poverty, 
this ancient and illustrious family still survives at 
Naples, bearing the united titles of Duke of Atri and 
Count of Conversano. 

In consequence of the victories of the first Crusade, 
in addition to the new Christian kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, Christian principalities. were founded in Anti- 
ochia, Edessa, Sidon, Tyre, and several other places. 
To defend and preserve these conquests, the two great 
military religious orders, the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the Knights Templars, were called into 
existence. Highand truly romantic was the valour of 
these knights, and of the Christian colonists generally, 
They had frequently to contend with all the power of 
the Saracens and Arabs, the kings of Jerusalem alone 
being compelled to fight with a force which seldom 
exceeded, but which often fell short of 12,000 men, 
against the mighty armies of the Turkish Sultan and 
the Caliph of Egypt. The fame of the battle of Ascalon 
rang through all Europe; but there were many other 
combats equally remarkable. The “pious Godfrey” 
of Tasso, who deserves the name better than the pious 
Féneas of Virgil, died a year after his elevation; but 
his brother Baldwin succeeded him, and after Baldwin 
six other Cliristian kings reigned in Jerusalem, and a 
seventh—the incompetent and faithless Guido or Guy 
of Lusignan—wore the holy crown, when, in the year 
1187, the Mohammedan conqueror Saladin the Great 
put anend to this Christian kingdom, and conquered 
nearly the whole of Syria and Asia Minor. But before 
this Jast event, which cast a gloom over all Christen- 
dom, the Christian principality of Edessa had been 
conquered by the infidels, and this had called forth 
the second Crusade. Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, 
in Champagne, afterwards canonized as St. Bernard, 
preached this crusade, as Peter the Hermit had done 
the first: his mental acquirements were far greater 
than those of his predecessor and prototype; his elo- 
quence had been already acknowledged in other causes, 
in France, England, and Italy, but it was in his pro- 
clamation of this the second Crusade that he was 
thought to shine as the missionary and prophet of God, 
calling the nations to the defence of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. The German emperor, Conrad IIL, and Louis 
VII., king of France, were induced to take the cross; 
and in the year 1147 western Europe is said to have 
armed and sent forth one hundred and forty thousand 
knights and nearly a million of foot soldiers, Stephen, 
king of England, would have been with the emperor 
and the French king, if the daughter of the Beauclerc, 
Matilda, had not been contending for his throne, and 
if his kingdom had not been wasted and impoverished 
by ten years of civil war and anarchy. Many English- 
men or Anglo-Normans went with the emperor, some 
of them being exiles, and some being glad to escape 
from the horrors which reigned in their country. They 
all went to suffer misery, and most of them death. The 
Greek emperor of Constantinople betrayed the Emperor 
Conrad, and prepared the way for the destructign of 
these immense Christian armies. Conrad, misled by 
Greek guides, lost the best of his soldiers in the defiles 
6f Mount Taurus; and the rest were almost annihilated 
at the siege of Jconium. The forces led by the French 
king were defeated in.a great battle by the Turkish 
Sultan. The Christian emperor and king united the 
miserable relics of their two armies, and making a 
rapid march, and nearly starving while it lasted, they 
reached Jerusalem, and there embraced and wept. 
This was in 1149, or nearly two. years after their de- 
parture from their own countries, The last remnant 
of their strength was wasted and consumed in the 





a prey, and most of all by the spoliation and the no- 





fruitless siege of Damascus. vemee \2 not be 
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recovered ; vk vege itself bliged ety sorrel Se et 
emperor and king were 0 to em - 
sop Whet Conrad came into Italy, the le 
asked him where were the tens of thousands of 

tians he had taken with him. Not being able to 
make other-answer, he pointed to the east, and 
said “There!” “No,” said an enthusiastic monk, 
pointing upward to the bright blue heaven, “they 
are there, with the crowns of saints and martyrs on 
their heads; and it is from Heaven that eo call 
upon us yet to save the tomb of our Lord, and take 
vengeance on the unbelievers!” This belief and 
these sentiments were everywhere felt ; it was evident 
that the fire was not yet burned out, and that Europe 
would again roll its flames into the East. The last 
Christian kings of Jerusalem were reinforced by many 
volunteers, and the Knights of St. John and the Tem- 
plars were almost annually supplied with aspiri 
novices and hardy men-at-arms ; but it was not un 
the year 1187, when Guido of Lusignan had been de- 
feated and taken prisoner in the great battle of Tiberias, 
together with the Grand Masier of the Templars and 
many noble knights, and that Saladin ety anted the 
crescent over walls of Jerusalem, in nearly 
every town and castle in Palestine, that the third Cru- 
sade was banded and prepared by William, archbishop 
of Tyre, who first brought the bad news to Pope 
Urban IV., and thereby, it is said, causing the prema- 
ture death of that pontiff. In a previous article we 
have exhibited the Archbishop of Tyre preaching this 
Crusade near to the old elm-tree, een Trie and 


Gisors, to Henry If. of England and Philip II. of | o¢ 


France, and the enthusiasm with which the English 
and French knights took the cross from the hands of 
the archbishop, and vowed to go forthwith to the Holy 
Land. Henry, as we have showed, could not keep his 
vow; but his son, Richard Coeur-de-Licn, had or 
secured his seat on the English throne ere he resolv 
to keep his. And here commenced the brilliant ex- 
ploits of the Anglo-Norman royalty in the East. 

The first of sets ome sovereigns to put himself 
in motion was the great emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
who had served in Asia forty years before under his 
uncle the emperor Conrad, and who since then had 


wade forty campaigns in Germany and Italy. Frederic. 


took the same route by land which had been followed 
by Godfrey of Boui and by Conrad. With an 
host which is roundly estimated at half a million, he 
swept through Europe, and forced his way through 
Asia Minor and Syria, but his forces were fearfull 
thinned by famine, disease, and the lances of the wil 
Turcomaas and Arabs; and the emperor himself met 
his death by atte to swim on horseback across 
the river Calycadnus. His younger sou Frederic, duke 
of Suabia, took the command of all that was left of the 
imperial ae f and et with Conrad of Mon- 
ferrat, Lora of Tyre, Guido of Lusignan, who had re- 
covered his liberty, an@ the other Christian princes of 
Palestine, to F ny the siege of Ptolemais, now called 
Acre or St. f 

in the meanwhile assembled on that memorable coast. 
Gen&, Venice, Pisa, and other of the maritime states 
of Italy had sent knights, troops, stores, and engines 
of war, by sea; and a great Italian force was united 
near the walls of Acre, under the command of the 
pious and warlike bishops of Ravenna and Pisa, who 
could carry the crucifix and its benedictiens in one 
hand, and the sword and death to Sie Partise Be 
other. Fifty vessels, with men and arms, had 
sailed from the of and Friesland, and 
thirty-seven, reghed in the like manner, had taken 
their departure Antwerp and Ostend for Pales- 


tine. ‘The Knights Templars and their rivals the 
Knights of St. John-of Jerusalem, who had been scat- 


Acre. Other European forces had | i. 7 
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tered about Europe, collected themselves again in 
strong bodies, w successively found their way 
across the Mediterranean Sea to the Holy Land. To 
meet the expenses of the war every Christian prince 
had laid some tax or taxes upon his people, and an 
impost common fo all, and called the Saladin penny or 
the Saladin tithe, was laid on by the pope, who did not 
so much as exempt the et little progress was 
made until the arrival of rench king and the 
Lion-heart of England; and they, to say the truth, 
were somewhat slow in arriving, 

It was not until the midsummer of the year 1190 that 
Richard and Philip met with their respective armies 
in the plains of Vezelai. Their united forces are said 
to have amounted to 100,000 men. The two sove- 
reigns and armies marched in company from Vezelai 
to Lyons, and as they marched the le everywhere 
said that the Paynim could never withstand them, and 
the Crusaders sang the song or hymn, composed by a 
monk of Orleans, which was universally known in 
England as well as in France, and which had excited 
many to take up the cross—“The wood of the Cross 
is the sign of the Leader, and that the army will 


follow :"— 

** Lignum crucis 

Signum ducis, 
Sequitur exercitus,” &c. 
At Lyons the kings seperated, with the mutual under- 
standing that they were to meet again at Messina in 
ay 4 Philip, with his forces, took the road 
the Alps and Apennines to Genoa, for he had no fleet 
his own, and that flourishing commercial republic 
had agreed to furnish him with transports some 
war s. But Richard hed already a considerable 
fleet royal :—one of the “chiefest and newest” of his 

was capable of accom i 
men; he had fifty galleys of three banks of 
many other armed galleys superior in size 
commonly in use ;—and in addition to ali these, he 
selected transports from the shipping of all his 
ta ab thie tos ellinbe de in glans i 
i midable naval 

in 


as Reena Sane 
Having ordered that his ships should enter and 
the meet 


Hid 


fi 


considered 
ment that had as yet 
editerranean, and hi 


Richard, upo quitting Lyons, marched by 
sant valley of the Rhone towards that city 
But bis great fleet, having met with storms 
disasters, and having besides stopped to fi 
Moors near Lisbon, had not arrived at Marseilles 
the Lion-heart rode into that city. After passing e 


: 
bESERy 
iat 


famed river where the of 
the Ceesars had once lain. Here he was wi a few 
miles ef Rome ; but thongh a liberal curiosity and de- 


votion a 
eternal city, he did not go thither. It appears that he 
parm st by some claims which the court of Rome 


* Southey, * Naval Hist.’ 
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had upon him, and that he treated the Bishop of Ostia, 
who waited upon him and dema the money, in a 
very rough and uncourteous matter. His galley being 
repaired, he made his way round the Circeean promon- 
tory into the Bay of Naples, where he again landed. 
His active body and restless mind being no doubt 
wearied with the close confinement of shipboard and 
the slow progress made during the dead calms of 
summer in the Mediterranean, he resolved to continue 
his journey from the city of Naples to the Strait of 
Messina by land. While at Naples he visited the 
splendid sanctuary of St. Januarius, and said his ori- 
sons in an awful crypt, wherein the bodies of the dead 
stood up in niches, dry and shrivelled, but arrayed in 
the dresses they had worn when alive, and otherwise 
looking as if they still lived, and were only there for 
penance and prayer. The beauties of the scenery, the 

aieties of the city, or some other inducements, made 

im loiter many days at Naples; but he then mounted 
his horse, in company with a few of bis knights, and 
taking the begutiful pass of the Apennines which 
leads by Nocera, the Benedictine abbey of La Cava, 
and Vietri, and which nearly approaches the towers 
and the town of Amalfi, he reached Salerno, which had 
been for a time the capital of the Norman Conqueror, 
Robert Guiscard. The place was redundant with 
Norman glory, and crowded with objects proper to 
interest Richard, The Normans had built the cathe- 
dra] in the plain, and rebuilt the noble castle on the 
hill behind the city, Princes descended, like himself, 
from the first duke, Rollo, slept in sculptured tombs 
in the great church, and goodly epitaphs, with many 
a Leonine (or rhyming Latin) verse—that favourite 
composition of the Normans—recorded their explatts, 
their piety, and their other good deeds. Every castle that 
met his eye on the flanks and crests of the neighboyr- 
ing mountains was occupied by the descendant of some 
Norman knight, who had first gone into Italy singing 
the song— 

% No fortune have I gave the lance that I hold; 
But ¢ lance is a realm in the hands of the bold!” 


Salerno, always one of the most beaueityiy situated, 
was then one of, the most civilized cities of all Italy. 
Besides its famous schco] of medicine, which had been 
carried to its height of celebrity by the liberal patron- 
age of the Guiscards, it had other schools which were 
then flourishing. Moral and natural philosophy, such 
as they were, geometry, astronomy, rbetoric, and 
poetry, were al] cultivated, and Richard himself was a 
professed poet, having merited by his compositions a 
lace among the troubadours, and being born a poet, 
f not in the sense of Horace, at least genealogically, 
for his mother Eleanor, as well as bis maternal grand- 
father Henry Beauclerc, were troubadours, and the 
rank was made hereditary in some families. After 
staying at this interesting city several days, during 
which the galleys and barks he had hired at Marseilles 
cate round to him from Naples, he mounted his steed 
and Jeft Salerno on the 13th of September. He rode 
across the solitary Pestum plain, and through the 
secluded but luxuriant district of Cilento, into Cala- 
bria, his galleys following along shore, from which his 
own rough path was seldom very distant. Roads there 
were none ; and as the autumnal rains had now set in, 
he must have encountered great difficulties in crossing 
the swollen streams and mountain torrents ; for he did 
not reach Mileto till the 2lst. From that town he 
spurred po ve on! ne et ge ing gal On 
in rough a , he was to a peasant 
Riere da 3 noble and well-trained hawk. For a 
chur! to keep that sporting bird was contrary to the 
customs and the written laws of aristocratic Europe ; 
and Richard, who wanted some pastime to beguile the 
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tedium of the way, went into the poor man’s house and 
seized the hawk. The ant SP oher him, demand- 
ing his property ; but king kept the bird on his 
wrist, and would not restore it. The poor man shouted 
and whistled, and his neighbours, descending trom 
their mountains, took up his quarrel; and the Cala- 
brians being ever a proud and fiery race, they pre- 
sently attacked the royal robber with sticks and stones, 
and one of them drew his long knife inst him. 
Richard struck this fellow with the flat of his sword; 
the sword broke in his hand, and then matters looked 
so serious, that the hero let Bo the hawk and tnok, fairly 
to flight. The enraged rustics followed him with their 
sticks and stones, and if a priory had not been close at 
hand, to afford him a refuge, it is probable that the 
Lion-heart would have perished in (glabria, in this 
ignoble brawl. He afterwards rap no greater peril 
among the Saracens in contending for the Holy Sepul- 
che At last he reached the shore of the pia ait 
which separates abria from Sicily, end passed a 
night in tent hard by the famed r, and resound- 
ing caverns of Scylla. The next morning (September 
the 23rd, 1190), being either advised by signal or by 
some one of his Marseilles gal the mass of his fleet 
royal, which had now reached Messina, crossed over 
from the island to receive him. He embarked, and 
scorning or being ignorant pf the Homeric and Virgilian 
dangers of Scylia and Charybdis, was presently wafted 
over to the noble harbour of Messina, which he ep- 
tered with so much splendour and majesty, and such a 
clangour of horns and trumpets and other warlike in- 
struments, that he astonished and alarmed the Sicilians, 
and the French crusaders also, who, with Philip their 
king and a shattered fleet, had gained that port about 
a week before. 

Envy and hatred broke out forthwith among these 
allies and confederates in a Holy War. King Philip 
re-embarked as soon as possible, intending to pursue 
his vor e to Acre; but storms and parade’ winds 
compelled him to put back, and, to the no small alarm 
and grief of Tancred, the king of the island, and his 
exposed subjects, both the French and ihe English 
kings resolved to winter in Sicily, To make matters 
worse, Tancred was Megitimate by birth, and was con- 
sidered as a usurper, and Joan, widow of the late Kin 
William the Good, was the Coeur-de-Lion’s sister, pai 
one who had many reasons to complain of b treat- 
ment since her husband's decease. Tancred had not 
only withheld her dower, but had imprisoned hey in a 
castle near Palermo. Richard demanded her imme- 
diate enlargement. This was granted, and the widow 
Joan was sent in a royal galley to Messina, and there 
delivered to her brother. To have a stronghold for 
his sister until her extensive claims for dower should 
be settled, he recrossed the straits, and without an- 
nouncing his intention to Tancred, he stormed and 
took the town and castle of La Bagnara, with an island 
near it, One of the chroniclers says that these ao poe 
were possessed by Saracens, and that Ri slew 
them all, “ riff and raff;”* but it js much to be appre- 
hended that the people slain were tians of - 
bria. Having established Joan, and left a force to 
protect her, he returned to Messina, and there drove 
the monks out of a large monastery, in order that he 
might have a place as strong a8 Ki Philip who then 
occupied the royal palace. Turning a ear to the 
prayers and threats and maledictions of the expelled 
monks, Richard brought his stores into the strong mo- 
nastery and fortified it round about. These acts led to 
some fierce commotions and not a little bloodshed 
between the English and the Sicilians, Tancred was 
not at Messina, but the citizens closed the gates upon 


* Robert of Brunne. 
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ie Caur-de-Lion ‘and defied him. ‘This wasa rash 

ed, for Richard presently stormed their Walls, slew 
all that resisted ‘in the streets, took jon of the 
city, and planted the English banners on its loftiest 
tower. The French king, who had taken no part in 
the assault, and who would not have been sorry to see 
the Lion-heart repulsed, took great offence at sight of 
the English flag, and demanded either that it should be 
lowered or that hisown banner should be planted b 
the side of it. Richard in his turn now seaderied wit 
wrath, vowing that his was the deed and his the nobler 
flag :—but an open rupture and hand-to-hand battle 
sithin the walls of Messina were at last avoided by 
friendly mediation, and by the Lion-heart’s consenting 
to lower his banner, and commit the castle and city to 
the keeping of the Templars and the Knights of St. 
John, until his demands upon Tancred for his sister's 
dower should be satisfied. 

By other proceedings equally summary King Tan- 
cred was soon induced to pay Richard 20,000 oncie, 
or about 10,0002, in satisfaction of Joan’s demands, and 
to pay or promise to pay 20,000 more upon a treaty of 
friendship and family alliance with the formidable 
English ing. A good part of the money obtained 
was lavished by Richard upon his followers and upon 
the ‘soldiery. On the feast of Christmas he gave a 
splendid banquet, to which he invited every man of the 
rank of a knight or gentleman, in either the French or 
English army; and when the dinner was over he made 
& present in money to each of his guests, the amount 

ing more or Jess according to the rank of the parties. 

Tittle army of troubadours and minstrels, who had 

ollowed him from Aquitaine and other parts of the 
south of France, constantly ye trys praises and made 
fongs for the soldiers to sing. is Wy ary of superior 
wealth, and the popularity he obtained by his liberality, 
increased the envy and malevolence of Philip. Some 
short time after Christmas the Cceur-de-Lion mounted 
his horse and rode to the flanks of the towering and 
smoking Mount Aftna, which had recently been in 
active eruption. At the city of Catania, near the foot 
of that volcano, he was met by Tancred, and for the 
first time. The two kings embraced, and, walking in 
splendid procsenes to the cathedral church (another 
work of the Normans), kneeled side by side and prayed 
together before the shrine of St. Agatha. They lived 
for some days in great cordiality, exchanging presents 
like the heroes of Homer, and his Sicilian majesty iv- 
ing, or promising, as a contribution to the Holy War, 
four large ships and fifteen galleys. On his return to 
Messina, Tancred accompanied’ his guest for many 
miles, even as far as the ancient town of Taormina; 
me ore they parted there (in the shadow of stately 
ifices—among temples and tombs and theatres 
which had been raised by the Romans, or, before those 
nquerors, by the Greeks, and which had not yet 
o reduced to the bare ruins they now are), he gave 
to Richard a letter, wherein the French king declared 
his majesty of England to be a traitor, who meant to 
reak the peace and treaty he had concluded with the 
ing of Sicily, and offered to assist Tancred in driving 
him and his unruly English out of the island. To the 
Ceur-de-Lion’s doubts whether his liege and sworn 
comrade in that holy pilgrimage could be guilty of so 
much baseness, Tancred replied by solemnly asseverat- 
ing that the letter had been delivered to him, as from 
the King of Fratce, by the Duke of Burgundy. A 
day or two after Richard’s return to Messina, he pro- 
duced the letter, and asked the French king if he knew 
it. Philip’ pronouriced it to be ‘a’vile forgery, and, 
changing defence into attack, accused Richard of seek- 
poe pretext for breaking off his marriage with his 
(P — 8) sister, the Princess Alice of France, to whom 
he had been affianced ever since his childhood. Richard 
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in fact, as Philip no doubt well knew, had contracted 
a very different alliance, and was every day expecting 
another bride. The French king vowed that if the 
Lion-heart did not keep his engagements with the 
Princess Alice, he would be the mortal enemy of hin 
and his. Richard, never behind in wrath, swore that 
the French princess was a dishonoured and profligate 
woman, and that he could not and never would marr 
her. This grievous insult, according to an old Frene 
writer, was as a nai] stuck in and driven through the 
heart of Philip. Mediators, however, did their best, 
wishing that the two kings should go together to re- 
cover Jerusalem, and not kill one another or ruin 
their two armies by a war in Sicily upon personal 
quarrels which did not concern the holy cause in 
which they were embarked; and, for the present, 
Philip bartered his sister’s honour for a pension, 
agreeing to release Richard from his matrimonial 
contract with Alice, for 2000 marks a year, to be paid 
only for the term of five years. The French king then 
got ready for sea, and, after receiving some v s and 
stores bountifully given to him by the English king, 
he set sail on the 30th of March, 1191, for Acre. 
Richard, with a few of his most splendid galleys, accom- 
panied him down the Strait of Messina; but where 
the strait ins to open on Syracuse and the broad 
channel of Malta the kings parted, with a great blow- 
ing of trumpets and i cymbals, and a loud 
shouting on either side of ‘‘ Sainte Terre! Sainte Terre ! 
la Croix! la Croix !—The Holy Land! the Holy Land! 
The Cross! The Cross!” And then Coeur-de-Lion, like 
the gay and anxious bridegroom that he was, stemmed 
the rapid currents of the strait with press of sail and 
with labouring oars, and that same evening got to 
Reggio, on the Calabrian coast, nearly m5 ee to 
Messina, and took on board the young bride of his 
own choice, who had been for some time in that neigh- 
bourhood, waiting only for the departure of the French 
king, and then carried her over triumphantly to his 
uarters in the fortified monastery. This lady was 
Berengeita. the beautiful daughter of the King of Na- 
varre. Richard had seen her in her own country a 
year or two before the death of his father Henry I1., 
and had become passionately enamoured of her, as she 
of him. On both sides it was a romantic and disin- 
terested attachment: he had bargained for no terri- 
tories or politica] advantages; and she, undeterred by 
the prospect of many dangers and privations, joyfully 
consented to travel from the Pyrenees to the Alps 
and the Apennines and into Sicily, and thence to fol- 
low her husband beyond the dreaded sea to the land 
of the Paynim, where a fierce and doubtful war was 
raging. Her chief companion and guardian on the 
long journey was Eleanor of Aquitaine, the mother of 
Richard and the widow of Henry IIl.—a resolute 
woman whose energies were not broken by age. Elea- 
nor had already made the “ great passage,” as it was 
called, with her first husband, Louis VII, and it is 
thought that certain recollections of that Crusade, in 
the course of which she had been accused of flagrant 
breaches of the seventh commandment, contributed 
more than her advanced years in preventing her from 
revisiting Palestine. She consigned the bride to the 
matronly care and direction of her daughter Joan, the 
queen-dowager of Sicily, and in a very short time 
took her departure for England, to look after matters 
there, and to be a check upon the impatient and very 
unscrupulous ambition of Prince John. ‘ 

The very day after old Eleanor’s recto cry Eig 
the 7th of April, 1191—Richard embarked his forces 
and set sail with his whole fleet for Palestine. This is 
a scene for a painter of the highest order; this is a 
subject eminently national, and elating, and which, 
after six centuries and a half, may make the English 
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heart and pulse beat high. For several miles the 
Strait of Messina is like a broad majestic river, running 
deep between the grand embankments of the Cala- 
brian and Sicilian nountains—heights rich im beauty 
as much as in grandeur—and the great sea-stream 
which ever runs downward or towards the east, carries 
with it a fresh and unvarying breeze, so that, favoured 
by current and by wind, al] ships glide through with a 
smooth and rapid pace. As Richard's fleet got out 
into mid-channel and glided down the strait, and 
felt the current and the breeze, it presented a beauti- 
ful and imposing appearance, that called forth the 
involuntary admiration of all who beheld the spectacle. 
And there was no want of spectators, for the Ljon- 
heart had filled the country on either side with the 
fame of his doings, his daring character, and his open- 
handed generosity ; he had doubled the interest which 
was. at first felt for him as a Crusader, and Calabrians 
and Sicilians crowded along their opposite shores, and 
on the hills behind them, toe gaze and wonder, and _ to 
Joad the bright sunny air. with their shouts. The 
islanders forgot the hard blows they had gotten from 
the English king, and his knights and men-at-arms, 
and they were heard saying that so gallant an arma- 
ment had never been seen before.in those seas, and 
never would be seen again. The size and beauty of 
the ships excited this extacy, not less than their num- 
ber. he right royal flag of England, which was 
even then the noblest national standard that had ever 
been adopted by a martial country, floated over fifty- 
three royal galleys, thirteen dromones, ‘ mighty 
great ships with triple sails,”* one hundred carikes or 
busses, and a swarm of smaller craft. Thirty great 
busses or barks from England had arrived just before 
this departure, bringing out fresh stores, and many 
knights and men-at-arms, who had put the red cross 
on their breasts and on their shields, and had sold 
houses and Jands to follow their king, and redeem 
the holy sepulchre, Over the high projecting, antique 
stern, and along the sides of the royal galleys, lar- 
board and starboard, over the bulwarks, were suspended 
the glittering and emblazoned shields of royal princes, 
dukes, counts, and mighty barons, the choice or the 
very substance of the chivalry of England, Normandy, 
Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Poictou, and the other coun- 
tries in France, which were either subject to the 
sceptre of Richard or linked in alliance with him and 
dependent upon him, In every galley shield touched 
shield—there was no break or space between; in the 
waist of the ships were stacked the long lances with 
their bright steel! heads and their drooping pennons ; 
and the warlike Crusaders walked the decks looking 
on the fair land they were Jeaving, or wistfully forward 
to the wide sea upon which they were about to enter, 
and saying with their tongue, or with their eyes, “ Ho! 
for Palestine !” 

A storm overtock the fleet when steering between 
Rhodes and Candia, or Crete, and for a time the galley 
was missing which carried Richard’s fair bride Beren- 
garia and his sister Joan, who.are said to have lived 
lovingly together like two gentle birds in one cage.+ 
Two vessels were wrecked on the coast of Cyprus, and 
the Greeks of that island barbarously plundered them, 
and cast the mariners and Crusaders on board into 
prison. Richard soon came up to take a dire ven- 
geance, and dethrone the sovereign, one Isaac, a prince 
of the imperial race of the Comneni, who pompously 
styled himself “Emperor of Cyprus.” Landing his 
troops, he drove the unwarlike Greeks before him like 
a flock of sheep, stormed their capital, seized all their 
property, beat their emperor Jsaac, and made him fly 


* By this expression is meant that they were three-masted. 
+ Robert of Braune. 
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so precipitately, that, in the words of one of the Lion- 
heart’s very hearty, chroniclers, he took with him 
neither “serke” nor “‘ breke.”*.. Poor Isaac implored 
for a treaty of peace and friendship, obtained one u 
sufficiently harsh terms, and then treacherously flew 
to arms again. Richard beat him again, with as much 
ease as that with which the eagle would master the 
owl, or the lion the jackal; and this time he dethroned 
him, put. him in. irons, and. shipped him off for the 
Christian camp in Syria.. Having garrisoned Limesol, 
the capital, and some, other places of strength, and 
having introduced something like order and govern~- 
ment into this easy but valuable conquest, Richard, 
within a month after his first arrival at Cyprus, re-em- 
barked his troops, and, well furnished with fresh pro- 
visions and with other good stores, gleaned in the 
favourite island of Venus, he rowed and sailed away 
for Acre. But he did not make that, short voyage 
without meeting with more fighting and other adven- 
tures. Between Cyprus.and the Syrian coast he fell 
in with an enormous ship which was conveying troops 
and stores to the great Saladin. He dashed upon this 
prey with his own single galley, threatening to crucify 

is sailors if it were suffered to escape. The infidel 
ship was taken after a gallant action, in which the 
superior height of her board, and an abundant use of 
the Greek fire, to which Richard’s people were as yet 
unaccustomed, gave her for some time a decided ad- 
vantage, There were on board seven Emirs, or Sara- 
cens of the highest, rank, wearing the green turban in 
sign of their lineal descent from Mahomet the prophet, 
and there were six hundred and fifty, or, according to 
another account, fifteen hundred picked men on board, 
Of all these thirty-five individuals were saved ;,the rest 
were slain jin the action or massacred after it, or 
drowned in the deep sea, for the argosy went to the 
bottom, almost as soon as the fighting was over, and 
before the Crusaders could remove any of her valuable 
stores, 

At length, on the 10th of June, an astounding clan, 
gour of trumpets and drums and horns,and every 
other instrument in the Christian, camp, hailed the 
arrival of Richard and his host in the roadsted of 
Acre. ,The welcome was sincere, for the aid was op- 
portune and indispensable. Without the Lion-heart 
there must have been a capitulation of the Christians 
to Saladin. The French king had arrived some time 
before, but had done nothing. Frederic of Suabia, 
who had taken the command of the remnant of the 
army of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and who 
had not been able to give a favoutable turn to the 
siege of Acre, had been for some time dead, and the 
Duke of Austria, who assumed the command of the 
Imperalists, was a formalist and a slugpart eing at 
the same time conceited and jealous. e loss of life 
among the Christians had been fearful. The sword 
and the plague, with other diseases, had swept away 
six srthiashout twelve bishops, forty earls, and five 
hundred barons, whose names are recorded in history, 
and one hundred and fifty thousand of “the meaner 
sort.” The siege had lasted well nigh two years, and 
the Crusaders were not only still outside the walls, bus 
actually pressed and hemmed in, and almost besieged 
themselves by Saladin, who occupied Mount Carmel 
and all the neighbouring heights with an immense 
army. But the arrival of the English king put a new 
spirit and life into the languishing siege; and on the 
12th of July, only a month and two days after his land- 
ing, Acre was taken. The glory of the achievement 
was justly given to Coeur-de-Lion— 

So that King Philip was anmoyed there at the thing, 

That there was not of him a word, but all of Richard the King. 
* Neither shirt nor breeches.—Rob. of Brunne. 
¢ Robert of Gloucester.— Rhymed Chronicle, 
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embarked, and dazzled as he was by visions of chivalry 
of glory, Richard was not yet so blind as to over- 
look the danger that threatened him in the West, and 
after many but vain efforts to uade Philip to re- 
main, he exacted from him a solemn oath not to make 
war dave tes any part of his territories until at least forty 

he himself should have returned from Pales- 
tine. Besides taking this oath, the French king 
agreed to leave at Acre ten thousaad of his followers, 
to be itnmediately comihanded by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, however, was to submit to the superior 


e authority of King Richard. In the eye of every sin- 


ceré Crusader, Philip appeared as 4 perjured man and 
lg and as he embarked he was very generally 

hooted, and cursed. By the same popular 
feeling the glory of King Richard, who stayed, was 


e Saracens did not keep the terms of the capitu- 
lation they had made at Acre; they neither restored 
the Christian captives nor the ‘true “Cross; and they 
failed to pay the money they had promised to pay as a 
ransom. Moredver a rumour was spread through the 
Christian camp that Saladin had massacred his pri- 
soners of War. The Crusading soldiers demanded in- 
stant ven , made a fearful riot, and killed several 
of their officers who opposed their sa egieinaty desires. 
md | for chien Veter a few age aah Richard gave the order 

Atal thassscre in cold blood. 
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